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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Ah,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who  in  the  fear  ot  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust! 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

I'hat  shook  with  horror  at  thy  fall. 

Thy  task  is  done;  the  bonds  are  free 
We  bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 

Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light, 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right. 

— Selected. 
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HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  GOOD  TEACHING 

ALVA  E.  LIMBAUGH,  in  School  and  Community 
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APPROXIMATELY  12,000  public  schools 
in  Missouri  opened  their  doors  in  Septem- 
ber. Through  these  doors  pupils  from  kinder- 
garten age  to  high  school  seniors,  totaling 
some  700,000,  have  been  passing.  In  coun- 
try schools,  after  some  "opening  exercise," 
the  pupils  come  forward  in  their  respective 
classes  for  a  short  teaching  period.  In  the 
larger  city  schools,  for  the  most  part,  they  pass 
directly  to  their  class  rooms  for  the  teaching 
period.  From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  the 
rural  schools  to  twenty  minutes  to  one  hour  in 
the  city  schools,  teachers  and  pupils  engage 
in  some  kind  of  teaching  and  learning  activity. 
Items  are  read  from  texts,  stories  are  told, 
questions  are  asked  and  answered,  laboratory 
experiments  and  demonstrations  are  performed, 
memory  verses  are  recited,  and  pictures  are 
colored.  In  some  cases  there  are  prepared 
lectures;  in  others  desultory  talks.  Here  there 
is  a  well-directed  discussion;  there,  an  aimless 
and  futile  argument.  Pupils  can  be  found 
repeating  lesson  outlines,  planning  subjects, 
looking  at  pictures,  reading  magazines,  day- 
dreaming (even  sleeping),  and  many  other 
things.  There  is  much  talk  about  many  sub- 
jects: ancient  history,  world  conditions,  the 
v.eather,  football  games,  moral  and  religious 
conditions  and  principles,  government,  and 
politics. 

What  is  al!  this  activity  to  accomplish?  What 
is  the  difference  it  is  to  make  in  the  future  life 
of  the  nation?  In  article  after  article  we  see 
v/here  some  criminal  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country.  There  is  no  denying 
that  our  schools  right  now  contain  potential 
criminals  whose  names  some  day  may  appear 
in  like  articles.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for 
the  potential  criminal  in  our  schools  today  that 
will  help  him  lead  an  upright  life? 

Questions  like  these  we  must  all  face  with 
the  greatest  seriousness.  We  cannot  answer 
for  the  entire  educational  system,  but  we  are 
responsible  for  some  part  of  it.  What  is  the 
superintendent  or  principal  to  do  about  the 
teaching  that  goes  on  in  his  school?  What 
is  the  teacher  to  do  about  his  own  performance 
as  he  meets  face  to  face  with  those  whom  it  is 
his  privilecre  to  teach? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  crime  situation,  but  inas- 
much as  early  training  is  a  great  factor  in  the 
future  of  all  individuals,  and  since  the  individ- 
ual must  be  taught  properly  in  order  to  assimi- 
late this  training,  the  teacher  should  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  as  he  goes  about  his  work.  So 


in  consideration  of  the  recognizable  features  of 
good  teaching,  the  potential  criminal  will 
automatically  be  taken  care  of,  but  the  teacher 
himself  must  consider  the  individual  pupil 
which  comes  under  his  care.  Now,  what  is 
good  teaching?  Good  teaching  is  teaching  that 
makes  a  difference — a  difference  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  taught.  After  they  are  taught, 
the  pupils  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  before. 
Some  lasting  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
them. 

But,  the  fact  that  good  teaching  makes  a 
difference  in  the  pupil  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  any  teaching  makes  a 
difference  in  the  pupils,  no  matter  how  poor  it 
is.  That  is  why  this  business  of  teaching  is 
a  serious  undertaking.  If  poor  teaching  did  not 
make  any  difference,  the  pupil  would  at  least 
be  no  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  poor  teaching  may  harm  the 
pupil  because  the  changes  made  in  him  may  be 
of  the  wrong  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he 
hasn't  learned  anything  at  all  his  contact  with 
the  school  under  such  conditions  may  prove 
harmful.  Of  course,  it  might  work  the  other 
way.  But  when  we  are  working  with  the  future 
of  a  nation  we  cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 
The  fact  that  pupils  can  repeat  certain  scienti- 
fic laws  and  facts,  or  can  name  all  the  presi- 
dents and  give  the  dates  when  they  served,  does 
not  mean  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  them. 
These  may  be  worthy  achievements  and  under 
some  circumstances  may  contribute  to  educa- 
tional growth;  but  their  value  cannot  rightly 
be  estimated  without  considering  other  factors. 
While  the  pupil  is  learning  these  things,  sup- 
pose he  also  learns  to  be  bored  by  his  science 
or  history  text  and  to  dislike  the  school  with 
everything  in  it?  Suppose  he  learns  to  be  more 
concerned  with  the  scientific  principles  and 
historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  merely  "mak- 
ing a  grade,"  after  which  they  are  forgotten, 
rather  than  their  application  to  his  own  life 
so  he  may  live  better  and  better  appreciate  this 
country  of  ours?  Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
poor  teaching  makes  a  difference  in  the  pupil. 

But  good  teaching  does  not  make  such 
changes.  We  can  briefly  say  that  good  teaching 
will  make  changes  that  are  in  harmony  with 
our  cardinal  principles,  and  since,  according 
to  these,  it  must  always  seek  to  do  more  than 
impart  knowledge,  it  can  never  be  satisfied 
with  mere  "book  learning."  It  must  reach  into 
the  realm  of  life  attitudes,  loyalties,  habits 
of  thought  and  action,  ideals,  and  deliberative 
and  self-chosen  conduct.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  if  a  student  knows  certain  facts  and 
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principles  they  will  have  a  positive  influence  on 
his  moral  conduct.  What  the  teacher  desires  is 
that  he  may  lead  his  pupils  to  think  and  act 
according  to  the  facts  and  principles  learned, 
but  he  wants  these  changes  to  be  the  result,  not 
merely  of  authority  and  imitation,  but  of 
genuine  personal  conviction.  He  seeks,  there- 
fore, to  awaken  a  first  hand  appreciation  of 
life's  higher  values  and  an  increasing  interest 
in  education.  So  far  a&  the  school  is  concerned 
good  teaching  that  is  likely  to  secure  results 
of  this  kind.  This  means  that  good  teaching 
must  have  certain  definite  characteristics. 

1 .  Good  teaching  is  primarily  educational 
in  content  and  aim.  It  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  teaching  set-up  is  to  educate. 
But  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
aim  it  must  have  parallels,  because  content  in 
itself  is  not  a  sufficient  mark  of  good  teaching. 
What  the  teacher  says  about  certain  facts  and 
principles  may  be  correct,  and  yet  his  teaching 
may  fail  entirely  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes  because  his  approach  and  method 
may  be  of  the  wrong  sort.  This  has  as  much  to 
do  with  good  teaching  as  does-substance.  In 
order  to  know  what  approach  and  method  are 
likely  to  be  most  effective  in  reaching  our 
objectives,  we  need  only  to  turn  to  the  results 
of  educational  experiment  and  psychological 
study.  And  so  it  is  apparent  that  there  are 
other  marks  of  good  teaching. 

2.  Good  teaching  allows  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  teachers,  neither  is  it  carried  on 
according  to  a  fixed  and  rigid  routine.  Even 
the  kindergarten  pupils  are  allowed  to  express 
themselves  and  their  ideas — no  matter  how  im- 
mature, they  are  given  consideration.  The 
teacher  makes  plans,  but  they  are  not  "cut  and 
dried."  Frequently  the  suggestions  of  the 
pupils  modify  the  course  to  be  foUov/ed.  Thus 
the  teacher  respects  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils 
respect  the  teacher  and  one  another.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pupils'  interests,  problems,  and  pur- 
poses are  recognized.  Teaching  from  this 
standpoint  endeavors  to  take  its  start  from  the 
present  interests  of  the  pupils  and  allows  the 
new  interests  and  purposes  to  grow  out  of  these. 

3.  Good  teaching  visages  life  and  leads  the 
pupils  to  consider  objectively  problemis  in  their 
everyday  relationships.  Consequently  it  uses 
other  materials  besides  the  textbook.  To  be 
sure,  those  principles  of  the  text  will  be  given  a 
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place,  but  they  are  related  to  the  experiences  of 
the  people  living  in  the  world  today,  especially 
the  pupils  themselves. 

4.  Good  teaching  makes  the  class  a  laboratory 
of  practicality.  It  isn't  satisfied  with  merely 
talking  about  what  ought  to  be  done;  it  seeks  to 
set  up  ideal  purposes  and  carry  them  through. 
It  takes  advantage  of  situations  that  arise  in  the 
group  to  give  guidance  in  a  practical  way.  The 
teacher  does  not  assume  a  commanding  manner 
but  endeavors  to  lead  the  pupils  to  find  out 
what  is  right  and  to  try  to  do  it. 

5.  Good  teaching  guides  the  pupils  into  a 
first  hand  experience  of  life's  higher  values. 
It  helps  them  to  find  happiness  in  forgiving 
an  enemy,  being  friendly  with  those  around 
them,  looking  at  a  sunset,  sharing  life's  enter- 
prises, resolutely  performing  their  duty,  feeling 
friendship  with  their  contemporaries.  Through 
experiences  similiar  to  these,  the  pupil's  life 
becomes  genuine  and  personal.  Their  belief 
rests  not  merely  upon  what  they  have  been  told, 
but  upon  what  they  have  come  to  see  and  know 
for  themselves. 

6.  Good  teaching  systematizes  the  life  of  the 
pupils  becauise  it  encourages  them  to  judge  their 
acts  and  experiences,  to  evaluate  results,  and  to 
consider  outcomes.  The  pupils  want  to  do 
their  work  well  not  because  they  are  competing 
with  some  one  else,  but  because  they  have  been 
led  to  appreciate  the  value  of  situations  in 
which  they  figure,  not  only  with  those  around 
them,  .but  also  from  their  own  standpoint.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  recall  experiences  and  acts, 
evaluate  the  results  of  these  experiences  and 
with  them  as  basis,  they  consider  the  possible 
outcomes  of  those  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
engage,  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
teaching.  In  how  many  class  rooms  is  teaching 
of  this  sort  conducted?  Or,  does  our  own  teach- 
ing measure  up  to  these  requirements?  Is  it 
educational?  Does  it  allow  pupil  expression? 
Docs  it  visage  life?  Is  it  practical?  Does  it 
open  the  way  to  keener  appreciation  of  life's 
higher  values?  Does  it  sympathize  the  lives  of 
the  pupils  on  the  proper  basis? 

If  we  can  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  then  we  can  say  our  teaching  makes 
a  difference.  And  if  so,  the  changes  wrought 
in  our  pupils  will  bring  them  a  little  nearer  to 
rhe  measure  of  Him  who  is  all-perfect. — The 
Missouri  Record. 


WHO  GETS  THE  JOB? 


jQART  of  education  is  training  young  men 
and  women  for  positions.  This  has  meant 
in  previous  years,  providing  them  with  technical 
training  in  their  chosen  fields.  Now,  every 
college  is  forced  to  do  more  because  there  are 
more  graduates  and  employers  are  evaluating 
them  more  critically. 

All  students  are  not  endowed  with  equal 
qualities.  They  must  be  properly  trained  and 
guided.  Every  so  often,  however,  a  propeily 
guided  graduate  appears  who  makes  some  strik- 


ing contribution  that  brings  his  firm  profits  so 
huge  that  his  salary  is  infinitestimal  in  contrast. 
Industrial  concerns  are  keenly  alive  to  this 
possibility.  It  makes  them  evaluate  their  pro- 
spective employees  all  the  more  critically. 

This  evaluation  has  brought  about  certain 
means  of  measuring.  These  measures  have  been 
developed  by  placement  bureaus  whose  only  job 
IS  to  pick  the  best  man  for  the  job.  Montana 
State  College,  along  with  other  colleges,  has  a 
wholesome    respect    for    these    bureaus,  learns 
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MY  ELECTRIC  TRAIN 

I  have  an  electric  train  which  has  an  engine, 
a  tender,  and  three  cars.  The  whistle  car  is 
called  the  tender.  You  press  a  button  to  make 
it  whistle. 

The  locomotive  is  very  interesting.  The 
transformer  makes  power  to  run  it. 

It  is  much  fun  to  play  with  it.  Carl  and  I 
enjoy  it  nearly  every  day  when  I  am  home. 

— Evan  Rempel. 

THE  GIANT  PANDA 

A  stranger  has  recently  come  to  our  shores. 
She  is  a  giant  panda,  an  animal  which  resembles 
a  bear.  This  animal  has  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  Tibet,  which  is  a  part  of  China. 

These  animals  are  seldom  captured  and  none 
has  ever  before  lived  long  enough,  during  the 
sea  voyage,  to  reach  the  United  States  alive. 
The  panda  is  with  her  caretaker,  Mrs.  Harkne.ss, 
in  New  York  City. 

Su  Lin  was  the  name  chosen  for  this  panda. 
The  name  means,  "a  little  bit  of  loveliness.  ' 
The  animal  is  black  and  white  in  color.  She 
has  become  a  playful  pet  and  seems  quite  I  ond 
of  her  keeper. — Agnes  Jensen. 

FLOODS 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  river  \alley  have 
our  sympathy.  They  have  not  only  lost  rheir 
homes,  but  many  of  them  have  lost  their  valu- 
able possessions,  as  well. 

The  Red  Cross  has  surely  worked  hard  to 
help  the  people  who  are  homeless  and  ill. 

Every  disaster  has  its  humorous  occurienc^^s. 
One  little  girl  sent  a  dollar  bill  to  the  Rd  Cross 
with  the  following  note,  "This  is  for  the  kitten." 
Upon  investigating  they  learned  that  the  news- 
papers had  printed  a  picture  of  a  kitten 
stranded  in  the  tree  tops.  Her  heart  went  out 
to  the  little  animal.  She  thought  her  dollar 
could  be  used  to  give  direct  aid  to  it  alone. 

— Bud  Kopack. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  GREATEST  MAN 

George  Washington  was  born  two  hundred 
five  years  ago,  on  a  large  tobacco  plantation 
in  Virginia. 

Washington  was  a  man  of  high  character. 
It  is  said  that  the  export  inspectors,  knowing 
his  honesty,  never  questioned  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  flour  contained  in  the  barrels 
which  he  had  labeled. 

"Savior  of  his  country,"  is  a  just  title  for 
Washington.  As  a  great  general  he  won  free- 
dom for  his  country.  And  again,  following  the 
American  Revolution,  he  prevented  disunion 
among  the  former  British  colonies.  It  was 
a  fitting  honor  to  make  this  man  our  first 
president. — George  Anderson. 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

The  weather  is  blustery.  It  snows  and  blows 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  sun  comes 
out  and  things  seem  more  pleasant.  The  deep 
snow  drifts,  too,  are  disappearing. 

I  think  the  days  of  skating  and  sliding  will 
soon  be  past.  The  snow  will  stay  a  good 
while  longer,  however,  upon  the  higher  moun- 
tain ridges. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Independence  Hall.  It  is  just  as 
beautiful  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  erected 
in  1741. 

Andrew  Hamilton  designed  it  in  1732.  It 
was  then  called  the  State  House,  but  the  na  .\e 
was  changed  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  was   signed  there. 

Inside  the  famous  hall  we  find  the  equally 
famous  Liberty  Bell,  which  was  tolled  when  the 
Declaration  of  Indepedence  was  signed.  It 
hung  in  the  hall  from  1753  until  1835.  While 
tolling  for  the  death  of  John  Mafsh'all, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  cracked 
so  badly  that  it  could  no  longer  be  used. 

— William  Barrett. 

OUR  TEA  PARTY 

Mrs.  O'Reilly,  our  supervisor,  gave  the  blind 
girls  a  party  Friday  night,  February  fifth.  The 
honor-guests  were  Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Lee,  and 
Mrs.  Callahan.  Three  guests  arrived  about 
eight  thirty. 

Harlene  Totten  and  Margie  Howard  enter- 
tained with  piano  solos  before  the  refreshments. 

Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Doris  and  I  served.  Mrs. 
Griffin  poured  the  tea.  We  had  delicious 
tomato  and  lettuce  sandwiches,  cake,  and  aiter- 
dinner  mints. 

We  enjoyed  staying  up  to  talk  and  visit  until 
ten  o'clock. 

The  girls  all  extend  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  such  a  good  time.  We  shall  try  to  show 
our  appreciation  by  being  very  good  and 
thoughtful  of  others  in  the  future. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY 

One  of  our  most  pleasant  customs  is  the 
giving  of  valentines  on  February  14.  There 
are,  however,  persons  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  the  significance  of  the  day.  These  per- 
sons send  cards  to  redicule  and  express  ill-will  to 
those  they  do  not  like. 

Valentine's  Day  is  the  time  for  the  expression 
of  good  will  and  friendship.  Unpleasantness  is 
as  much  out  of  place  on  February  14  as  it  is 
on  December  25. 

We  always  observe  Valentine's  Day  and  have 
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much  fun  giving  cards  to  our  friends.  This 
year,  it  seems,  more  valentines  were  given  to 
us  than  ever  before.  Three  groups  of  pubhc 
school  children,  one  from  Kansas,  sent  us 
braille  valentines  decorated  with  many  hearts. 
The  cards  were  well  made  and  the  braille  char- 
acters had  been  well  written. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

STRANGE  STORIES  OF  PEOPLE  BEING 
BURIED  ALIVE 

There  was  once  a  famous  doctor  in  Sweden 
of  whom  many  were  extremely  jealous.  One 
day  while  he  was  performing  an  unusual  ex- 
periment he  became  unconscious.  He  was 
turned  over  to  the  undertakers  as  dead,  and  the 
funeral  was  a  hurried  affair.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  he  was 
really  dead. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  Austria 
to  swallow  your  Easter  eggs  whole.  A  peasant 
maid  tried  it  but  strangled.  Thinking  her  dead, 
the  family  prepared  her  for  burial.  During 
the  night  a  thief  entered  the  room  where  she 
lay.  Suddenly  she  was  aroused  from  her  swoon. 
Her  movements  and  screaming  caused  the 
robber  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  away. 

It  is  also  said  that  Robert  E.  Lee's  mother 
was  buried  alive.  This  occasion,  too,  had  a 
happy  ending.  The  noise  of  the  earth  falling 
on  her  casket  aroused  her  so  that  she  began 
screaming  and  was  released. 

However,  this  horror  no  longer  fills  our 
minds.  In  this  modern  age  we  have  machines 
to  detect  even  the  slightest  breath  in  cases  where 
there  is  doubt. — Harlene  Totten. 

PATENT  MEDICINES 

Even  our  ordinary  foods  produce  definite 
effects  on  the  chemicals  in  the  body.  These 
are  usually  beneficial.  There  are  other  chemical 
effects  which  are  more  powerful  and  not  always 
beneficial.  These  are  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  drugs.  Drugs  can  be  given  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  or  heart  action,  to  create  an  appetite, 
or  to  produce  sleep.  Some  such  drugs  are 
harmful  and  habit-forming  when  they  are  taken 
regularly. 

People  often  from  such  habits  unknowingly 
by  taking  "patent  medicines."  If  they  were 
patented  their  formulas  would  be  published 
so  people  would  know  the  ingredients.  Instead 
of  being  patented  they  are  only  "proprietary." 
That  means  that  their  names  and  trademarks 
are  registered  with  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, but  their  formulas  are  kept  secret. 

There  are  patent  medicines  which  relieve 
or  stop  pain,  but  these  usually  deaden  the 
nerves,  and  the  cause  of  the  pain  remains. 
People  who  are  foolish  enough  to  trust  such 
medicines  are  worse  off  than  if  they  had  none 
at  all. 

If  a  person  is  sick  enough  to  need  drugs,  he 
is  sick  enough  to  need  a  doctor's  advice  on  the 
drugs.  Often  rest  and  diet  are  more  helpful 
than  the  best  of  medicine — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  VIRGINIA 

I  hope  that  some  day  my  name  may  be 
written  on  the  register  in  Jefferson  Cottage,  as 


one  of  the  Americans  who  visited  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia. 

July  5,  1774,  King  George  III  of  England 
granted  157  acres  of  land  and  the  bridge  to 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  not  until  he  became 
president  that  he  built  a  two-room  log  cabin  on 
the  site.  Today  one  room  of  Jefferson  Cottage 
is  kept  open  for  visitors. 

It  is  thought  that  this  region  was  part  of  the 
survey  made  by  George  Washington  long  before 
the  Revolution.  His  initials  were  for  many 
years  the  highest  inscription  on  the  rock  of  the 
bridge.  Recently  a  student  from  Lexington 
College  was  able  to  climb  high  enough  to  place 
his  name  above  Washingon's. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  bridge 
was  used  as  a  shot  tower.  In  one  of  his  letters 
Jefferson  described  how  melted  lead  was 
dropped  from  the  arch  into  the  water  215  feet 
below. 

Early  pioneers  heard  the  Monacan  Indians 
refer  to  it  as  "The  Bridge  of  God."  Today  it 
is  one  of  America's  most  famous  landmarks. 
Special  lighting  effects  add  to  its  beauty  at 
night.  The  span  of  the  bridge  is  ninety  feet 
wide,  and  the  top  is  covered  with  growing 
trees. — Robert  Barrett. 

OUR  TELEPHONES 

The  telephone  was  invented  in  1876,  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Since  then  the  tele- 
phone has  undergone  many  changes.  There 
are  about  seventeen  million  telephones  in  North 
America  at  the  present  time.  There  are  fifteen 
million  poles  in  our  country,  strung  with  about 
eighty  million  miles  of  wire.  This  would  be 
almost  enough  to  reach  the  sun. 

The  making  of  our  telephones  is  most  inter- 
esting. They  are  put  under  a  variety  of  tests. 
Engineers  are  of  the  opinion  this  is  the  only 
way  to  make  our  telephones  serve  us  well. 
The  phones  are  tested  until  any  defective  part 
is  discovered.  Iron  fingers  lift  each  receiver 
from  its  hook  and  drop  it  back  into  place 
many  times.  If  the  receivers  meet  this  test 
successfully,  they  are  then  placed  in  service. 
They  are,  also,  subjected  to  different  kinds  of 
climates  by  artiftcal  processes. 

The  poles  that  are  to  carry  the  wires  across 
the  country,  are  buried  in  order  to  learn  if  the 
preserver,  in  which  they  have  been  soaked,  is 
satisfactory.  Steel  fingers  spin  the  dials  thou- 
sands of  times  daily.  Even  the  leather  on  the 
base  of  our  telephone  is  carefully  tested. 

Experiments  are  constantly  being  performed 
upon  all  telephones.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  m.ay  some  day  attain  perfection  in  this 
necessity  of  modern  life. — Mike  Maloney. 

A  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Jones,  a  resident  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  suffered  a  spinal  injury  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  which  left  him  a  partial 
invalid.  The  work  which  Mr.  Jones  chose 
had  to  be,  because  of  this  injury,  of  a  mental 
rather  than  a  physical  nature.  Jones,  there- 
fore, worked  for  years  as  an  accountant,  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  give  up  this  work  be- 
cause of  poor  health.  He  came  to  Canada  to 
make  his  home  and  here  Jones  devotes  his  time 
to  the  study  and  care  of  birds. 
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The  bird  sanctuary  was  begun  with  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  two  sons.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  Mr.  Jones  to  carry  on  this  activity, 
for  he  is  limited  for  space  and  his  funds  are 
meager.  "Some  day,"  says  the  bird  lover,  "I 
hope  there  will  be  several  acres  devoted  to  this 
worthy  purpose." 

Jones  has  thirty-five  different  kinds  of  birds, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  wild  bird  variety.  Some 
of  these  feathered  folks  are  from  the  Americas, 
while  others  are  from  foreign  lands. 

The  study  of  bird  life  has  been  zealously 
followed  by  Jones,  and  he  consequently  has 
learned  much  of  their  habits  and  traits.  He 
says,  "Handling  does  not  make  a  bird  tame. 
One  must  live  with  them  for  many  months  to 
gain  their  complete  confidence."  Birds  must 
derive  pleasure  from  doing  things  or  they  will 
not  perform. — Doris  Fleming. 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PART  OF  OUR 
BODIES 

Good  teeth  have  great  value.  They  not  only 
add  to  one's  appearance  but  help  with  digestion 
of  food  which,  in  turn,  builds  strong,  healthy 
bodies. 

The  first  teeth  push  through  the  gums  when 
babies  are  only  a  few  months  old.  These  first 
teeth  begin  to  loosen  and  fall  out  when  a  child 
is  about  six  years  old,  but  some  of  them  stay 
firm  until  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen.  As  the  first 
teeth  drop  out,  the  second  set  begin  to  come 
through  the  gums.  There  are  thirty-two  of 
these  permanent  teeth.  The  last  ones  to  come 
are  the  four  wisdom  teeth,  which  do  not  appear 
until  a  person  is  well  along  in  his  "teens"  or 
early  twenties. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  care  of 
teeth  is  diet.  Food  rich  in  minerals  and  vita- 
mins are  necessary.  Coarse  foods  which  re- 
quire much  chewing  polish  the  teeth  and 
strengthen  them,  also. 

The  outside  layer  of  a  tooth  is  called  enamel. 
Inside  is  a  layer  of  hard,  bony  substance  called 
dentine.  Inside  the  dentine  is  a  soft  pulp  con- 
taining nerves  and  blood  vessels.  They  are 
held  in  the  gums  by  the  crown  and  the  roots. 
The  crown  is  the  hardest  bone  in  the  body. 

Teeth  defects  are  not  common  among  animals 
and  certain  races  of  men.  That  is  because  they 
follow  more  natural  diets  than  civilized  man 
does. 

Early  and  regular  care  of  the  teeth  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  these  important  parts  of 
our  bodies. — Wayne  Bassett. 

WATER 

Water  is  one  of  the  strangest  substances 
on  the  earth.  It  can  be  very  useful  to  man, 
and  again  it  can  be  extremely  cruel  to  him. 
The  recent  floods  are  good  examples  of  the 
cruel  nature  of  water. 

Water  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Artesian  wells  and  springs  are  some 
of  the  natural  sources  of  water.  Water  is 
always  present  in  the  rock  stratum  beneath 
the  earth's  surface.  Such  water  is  known  as 
ground  water. 

Ground  water  is  interesting  to  study.  This 
water  has  been  trapped  between  the  layers  of 
solid  rock.     When  a  hole  is  drilled  into  the 


earth  the  water  sometimes  spurts  forth,  thus 
creating  an  artesian  well.  When  the  water 
seeps  out  of  the  earth  and  stands  a  little  above 
the  ground,  the  section  over  which  it  is  spread 
is  called  a  swamp. 

A  spring  is  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth  through  which  water  flows.  There  are 
few  things  more  refreshing  than  a  cool  drink 
from  one  of  these  springs. 

Even  in  the  driest  desert  water  can  be  found 
if  a  person  will  dig  deep  enough.  Sometimes 
the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable. 

Water  is  composed  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen 
to   one  part  oxygen. 

Water  is  a  valuable  aid  in  many  industries. 
It  is  used  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
to  drive  machinery  together  with  many  otht  r 
purposes. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  water 
is  for  cleanliness.  It  is  both  a  luxury  and  a 
necessity. — Margie  Howard, 

WOODSCROSS  TOMATOES 

I  had  many  mteiesting  experiences  in  Utah 
last  Summer.  One  day  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Woodscross  tomato  canning  factory. 
I  should  like  to  describe  my  visit. 

Let  us  begin  in  the  attic.  The  cans  are 
lifted  from  the  box  cars  by  conveyor  belts  and 
stored  there  until  needed.  The  lids  are  tied  in 
long  bundles. 

The  tomatoes  are  hauled  by  trucks  to  the 
factory  from  the  farms  in  the  surrounding 
vicinity.  They  are  carefully  inspected  for 
disease  and  blemishes  which  make  them  unfit 
for  use. 

The  first  operation  is  steaming.  This  process 
loosens  the  skins.  Pans  on  conveyor  belts  carry 
the  tomatoes  to  women  who  peel  them  before 
packing  them  in  sterilized  tins.  The  lids  are 
sealed  before  the  tomatoes  are  cooked  by  steam 
pressure. 

There  are  three  grades  of  tomatoes  packed 
here.  The  best  grade  is  made  up  of  whole,  per- 
fect tomatoes  with  very  little  juice.  Irregular 
pieces  with  more  juice  make  up  the  second 
grade.  The  soft  tomatoes  and  waste  are  mashed 
and  boiled  to  make  catchup,  tomato  juice,  and 
soup. 

Visitors  cannot  help  noticing  the  speed  with 
which  every  operation  is  done.  Everything, 
everywhere  is  continually  on  the  move.  Not 
even  a  slightly  bent  lid  is  used  for  fear  it  might 
cause  a  little  delay  in  the  process. 

The  various  cans  on  our  grocers'  shelves 
could,  no  doubt,  tell  us  many  interesting  stories 
of  the  efficient  factories  where  they  were  packed. 

—Bill  Maxwell. 

WEATHER 

"Weather,"  we  are  told,  "is  the  activity  of 
the  atmosphere."  There  are  two  things  we 
should  understand  before  discussing  weather; 
v/arm  air  moves  upward  and  cold  air  moves 
downward,  warm  air  contains  much  more  mois- 
ture than  does  cold  air. 

The  Prevailing  Westerlies  and  the  Monsoon 
winds  are  caused  by  the  air,  at  the  equator 
moving  upward.  The  air  at  the  equator  is 
(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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Alan  Barker  likes  to  count. 
Fern  Fode's  hair  is  cut  short.    It  looks  nice. 
Lois  Eby  got  a  big  box  from  her  aunt  in 
Wyoming. 

Lester  Medlock's  mother  and  brother,  Harold, 
visited  him. 

James  Ripplinger  got  valentines  from  every- 
one at  home. 

Virginia  Constans'  father  came  to  see  her. 
He  brought  her  some  candy. 

Harley  McAdams  has  not  been  sick  since 
Christmas.      He   looks  well. 

Reno  Wolf's  father  is  working  in  Butte.  He 
comes  to  see  Reno  on  Sundays. 

Milton  Miller's  birthday  is  February  19th. 
His  mother  will  send  him  a  birthday  cake. 

Wayne  Mart's  mother  sent  him  an  other 
picture  letter.    He  likes  to  read  it  over  and  over. 

Newton  Shular's  parents  moved  into  another 
house,  Newton  would  like  to  see  their  new 
home. 

—J.  D.  W. 


Robert  Davis  spent  the  week  end  at  home. 
One  day  Glen  Turney  made  a  snow  man  in 
the  yard. 

We  went  to  the  chapel  last  Sunday  morning. 
We  saw  a  moving  picture. 

— Norman   Judson  Fuson. 
Ovida  Carlson's  mother  sent  some  valentines 
to  Ovida  and  her  class  mates. 

Mary  Lewis  is  a  very  good  little  girl  She 
gets  a  star  for  good  conduct  every  week. 

My  grandmother  sent  a  box  of  candy  and 
some  valentines  to  me.    I  was  glad. 

— Julia  Sabe. 
I  was  happy  last  week  because  my  brother 
sent    a    beautiful    valentine    to  me. 

— Lorna  Peterson. 
Last    Saturday    afternoon    Donald    and  I 
went  out  of  doors.     We  played  football. 

— Milo  Ray  Curtin. 
My   mother   sent    twenty-five    cents    to  Miss 
Lillard.    She  bought  some  ink  for  me  for  fifteen 
cents.     She  gave  a  dime  to  me. — Alfred  Bury. 

I  went  to  see  my  mother  February  4.  I  rode 
on  the  bus  to  Butte.  It  was  my  birthday. 
My  mother  made  a  birthday  cake  for  me. 

— Donald  Nelson. 


I  went  in  the  hall  yesterday. 

The  sun  is  shining.     We  shall  have  fun. 

— Vernon  Hippe. 
Delores  got  a  box  yesterday.    She  got  a  new 
blue  dress. 


Jack  ran  yesterday.    He  fell. 

— Irvin  Semingsen. 

I  got  a  box  yesterday.  I  got  a  valentine  and 
some  candy. 

The  sun  is  shining.    It  is  warm. 

— Joe  Schwan. 

We  played  out  doors  yesterday.  It  was  cold. 
Joe  fell. 

The  boys  skated  yesterday  afternoon.  Harold 
and  Irvin  fell. — John  Hetland. 

Harold  got  some  mittens.  They  are  blue 
and  white. 

Joe  and  Ted  got  letters  from  their  mothers 
and  fathers  last  Sunday. — Delores  Boschee. 

Vernon,  Forrest  and  I  made  a  wooden  air- 
plane yesterday. 

Joe  went  to  the  hospital.    He  hurt  his  thumb. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Brasell  yesterday.  She  was  in 
a  car. 

We  made  valentines  yesterday.  They  are 
red,  blue,  white,  and  pink.     They  are  pretty. 

—Michael  Ward. 

We  wrote  letters  last  Monday.  We  did  not 
write  a  card.  We  wrote  cards  last  week.  Mrs. 
Brasell  mailed  them. 

Norman  worked  in  the  shop.  He  made  a 
chair. — Ted  Lane. 

Ted  got  a  box  yesterday.  He  got  some 
candy,  gum  and  oranges.  He  was  happy.  He 
gave  us  some  candy.    We  thanked  him. 

It  is  warm  today.  The  boys  Vv'ill  play  in  the 
snow  this  afternoon. — Harold  Johnson. 

We  made  a  snowhouse  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  fell.     We  threw  snow  balls.     We  had  fun. 

Harold  got  a  box  yesterday.  He  has  some 
candy,  apples,  nuts  and  cocoanuts.  He  gave 
us  some  candy.  It  was  good.  We  thanked 
him. — James  Trunkle. 


Mrs.  Low  gave  Miss  Tyler  a  flower  pot.  It  is 
pretty.     Miss  Tyler  put  a  flower  in  it. 

- — Irene  Clark. 

Mr.  Starr  came  to  our  room  this  morning. 
He  gave  Miss  Tyler  some  papers.  She  gave 
them  to  us. — Stuart  Bart. 

I  went  home  Saturday.  We  played  with  a 
sled.    We  slid  down  hill.    We  had  a  good  time. 

— Paul  Wickwire. 

Forrest  works  in  Miss  Tyler's  room  every  day. 
He  sweeps  the  floor.  He  puts  the  flowers  on 
the   desk. — Charles  Hamlin. 

A  rabbit  ran  in  the  snow  last  night.  We 
saw  its  tracks  this  morning.  Som.e  children 
came  to  our  room.    They  looked  at  the  tracks. 

— Bobby  Werth. 

Last  night  Stuart  and  I  ate  some  candy. 
We  talked  about  home  for  a  long  time.  We 
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were  not  sleepy.  Forrest  saw  us.  We  talked 
to  him,  too. — ^Johnnie  Farthing. 

Jack  gave  the  boys  a  cocoanut  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  wanted  a  card  yesterday  but  he 
did   not  get  one. 

Mrs.  Griffin  came  to  our  room  and  talked  to 
Miss  Tyler. — Forrest  Grove. 

My  mother  got  a  letter  from  my  Uncle 
Chester  who  lives  in  Poland.  He  said  that 
he  might  come  back  to  the  U.  S.  next  spring. 
He  will  go  back  to  Poland  in  about  one  year. 
His  wife  and  their  son  will  take  care  of  their 
house  when  he  comes  to  the  U.  S. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 

The  girls  played  outside  yesterday.  We  like 
to  play.  We  jumped  in  the  snow.  It  was  deep. 
We  played  with  a  sled.  Victoria,  Frances  and 
I  played  in  the  snow  near  Mrs.  Griffin's  house. 
I  fell  in  the  snow.  Frances  fell  on  me  and  I 
fell  on  her.  We  pushed  each  other  in  the 
snow.     It  was  fun. — Vivian  Miller. 


STUDYING  ELECTRICITY 

My  brother  Tom  McCarthy  went  to  Chicago 
on  December  29th.  He  rode  on  the  bus  to 
Butte,  then  he  rode  on  the  train  to  Chicago. 
He  is  going  to  school  and  is  studying  about 
electricity.  My  mother  is  happy  because  he 
is  studying  hard.  Next  April  he  will  come 
home. 

My  brother  Bernie  wrote  me  a  letter  and  said, 
"You  should  write  a  letter  to  Tom."  Last 
Sunday  night  I  got  a  card  from  Tom  I  war, 
happy.  I  shall  keep  it  until  I  go  home.  I  shall 
show  it  to  my  family.  I  have  not  seen  Tom  for 
a  long  time.  I  think  Tom  had  ^200.25.  Lie 
earned  the  money  himself. — Richard  McCarchy. 


THE  SNOW  FORT 

Last  Thursday  we  went  to  the  snow  fort. 
We  played  in  it.  We  threw  snowballs  at  the 
boys.  Don  threw  a  snowball  and  hit  me  in  the 
eyes.     It  hurt. 

NX/e  rode  on  a  sled.  It  tipped  over  and  we 
laughed.  We  ran  on  the  ice  and  slid.  We 
had  a  good  time. — Glenn  Hendrickson. 

NEWS 

Bozo  and  I  made  a  snowhouse  last  month. 
We  broke  blocks  of  snow  from  the  bank  and 
carried  them  to  the  house.  It  was  about  five 
feet  high. 

After  a  while  we  had  a  snow  fight.  Fred 
threw  snowballs  at  Walter,  and  he  ran  on  the 
river  ice.  Bozo  and  I  threw  snowballs.  After 
awhile  we  tore  the  house  down. — Don  Dyrdahl. 

IN  THE  SEWING  ROOM 

I  helped  Miss  Brones  put  some  rugs,  collars, 
a  table-scarf,  and  pot  holders  on  the  wall  for 
exhibition.  When  people  visit  the  sewing  room 
they  can  see  what  we  have  done. 

I  am  weaving  a  green  and  white  rug.  I  have 
made  sixteen  rugs. 

I  also  made  a  small  pillow-case  with  a  cross- 
stitch  pattern.    It  took  a  long  time. 

— Opal  Dickey. 


SKATING 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  some  girls  skating  on 
the  river  at  3  o'clock  on  Sunday. 

I  helped  Florence  DriscoU  skate  on  the  ice. 
I  taught  her  how  to  skate. 

Flo  rence,  Helen,  Nora,  and  I  coasted  on  the 
snow  drifts.  We  pushed  Nora  down  the  snow 
drift.     We  had  lots  of  fun. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

I  got  a  valentine  box  Monday.  I  gave  the 
boys  some  candy.  I  got  some  valentines.  They 
were  pretty. — Norman  Cutler. 

THE  RED  CROSS  SHOW 

We  went  to  the  show,  the  name  was  "Red 
Cross  to  the  Rescue."  It  was  about  the  flood 
in  Ohio.  Many  good  homes  were  flooded 
with  water  and  some  men  got  the  people  in 
boats. 

There  are  about  400  people  dead  in  Ohio. 

Many  boys  and  girls  had  no  homes  and  slept 
in  big  schools  and  stores.  The  Red  Cross  fed 
the  people  and  took  care  of  them. 

— Nora  Caudiil. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

On  February  12,  1809,  Abrah  am  Lincoln 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  His  father  and  mother 
were  very  poor. 

He  choDoed  wood  and  was  a  clerk  in  a 
score  when  he  was  young.  He  studied  his  les- 
sons and  had  to  work.  He  did  not  go  to  school 
many  years. 

The  North  and  the  South  fought  because 
the  South  wanted  to  be  a  separate  country.  The 
North  won.    The  slaves  were  free. 

One  time  when  Lincoln  and  his  wife  went  to 
a  show,  a  bad  man  shot  him.  He  died  in  a 
few  days. — Alma  Clifton. 

MY  CAT  AND  BIRDS 

My  cat  is  very  fat.  He  can  open  the  drawer 
and  look  at  my  things.  He  remembers  my 
things  and  sometimes  stays  in  the  drawers  on 
them.  I  think  he  is  wise.  His  name  is  Prince. 
He  hid  under  my  mother's  bed  when  the 
weather  was  cold.  She  found  the  cat  asleep 
under  her  bed. 

My  mother  plays  the  piano  in  the  evening 
and  the  birds  sing  very  nicely  all  the  evening. 
They  look  so  pretty  singing  to  my  friends.  My 
mother  listens  to  my  birds  singing  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  gives  them  their  baths.  They  splash 
in  tne  bath.  They  have  a  bath  every  morning. 
[  shall  see  the  cat  and  birds  next  summer  when 
.chool  closes. — Barbara  Johnson. 


THE  FLOOD 

When  I  was  home  I  read  about  the  awful 
flood  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
I  saw  many  pictures,  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  newspaper  very  well.  I  saw  a  sign 
pole.     It  was  almost  covered  with  water. 

^  One  million  people  did  not  have  homes. 
The  flood  caused  more  than  ^500,000,000 
damage  to  homes.  More  than  three  hundred 
people  died  from  the  flood.  The  Red  Cross 
is  helping  the  people.     I  like  the  Red  Cross. 

— Tommy  Bailey. 
(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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RainviOe 

Dr.  Rainville  died  Sunday,  February  29,  at 
the  St.  Peter  Hospital  in  Helena,  following  an 
operation.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Basm 
cemetery. 

Dr.  Rainville  was  a  native  of  St.  Mary, 
Canada.  He  was  born  on  April  3,  1864.  After 
graduating  from  McGill  Medical  School  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  he  came  to  Butte  in  1894 
to  practice  his  profession. 

He  remained  in  Butte  for  one  year  then 
moved  to  Basin,  Jefferson  County  where  he 
was  a  well  known  physician.  He  moved  to 
Boulder  in  1914  to  accept  a  position  with  this 
school  and  has  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution continuously  since  that  time.  He  main- 
tained a  practice  in  Boulder  and  vicinity  in  con- 
junction with  his  work  at  the  school.  He  had 
many  friends  throughout  Jefrerscn  county. — S 

The  English  language,  spoken,  spelled  and 
written  does  and  must  continue  to  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  pupil's  and  teacher's  attention. 
The  deaf  child  must  understand  and  be  able 
to  express  himself  in  clear  oral  or  written 
English,  if  he  is  to  make  any  worthwhile  pro- 
gress independently. 

We  have  encouraged  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
and  our  pupils  have  made  much  progress  in 
building  up  a  working  vocabulary.  The 
Thorndike  dictionary  has  been  very  effective  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  pupils  in  this  regard. 

Our  pupils  are  encouraged  to  write  letters 
home.  Their  letters  are  corrected  before  the 
final  copy  is  mailed.  Some  parents  have  been 
very  helpful  in  stimulating  the  practice  of  letter 
writing.  Other  parents  have  failed  to  respond 
even  after  the  boy  or  girl  has  written  several 
letters  home.  Many  of  our  pupils  would  profit 
very  much  by  some  show  of  interest  from 
parents  or  relatives.  It  would  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  write  and  use  the  language  they  are 
trying  to  develop. 

We  al.;o  encourage  each  child  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  school  publication.     These  con- 


tributions are  corrected  before  publication.  The 
pupils  read  the  school  paper  from  cover  to 
cover  and  they  take  much  interest  in  the  things 
they  themselves  have  helped  to  produce. 

We  can  also  profit  by  the  experience  of  some 
neighboring  schools,  and  require  more  written 
communications  from  our  children  when  they 
are  applying  for  permission  to  go  places  and  do 
things. 

Constant,  daily  practice  in  the  use  of  English 
must  be  maintained  and  written  expression 
seems  to  help  the  child  to  retain  more  of  the 
new  language  he  acquires  from  day  to  day. — S. 

The  Greatness  of  Lincoln 

We  never  had  in  public  life  a  man  whose 
sense  of  duty  was  stronger,  whose  bearing 
towards  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
whether  his  friends  or  political  foes,  was 
characterized  by  a  greater  sense  of  fairness. 
And  we  never  had  in  public  life  a  man  who 
took  upon  himself  so  uncomplainingly  the 
woes  of  the  nation  and  suffered  in  his  soul 
from  the  weight  of  them  as  he  did.  Not  in 
all  history  is  there  a  man  who  had  such  a  mix- 
ture of  farsightedness,  of  understanding  of  the 
people,  of  common  sense,  of  high  sense  of  duty, 
of  power,  of  inexorable  logic,  and  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  working  out 
of  righteousness  in  the  result  as  had  this  great 
man.  One  cannot  read  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
without  loving  him.  One  cannot  think  of  his 
struggles,  of  his  life  and  its  tragic  end  without 
Vi'eeping.  One  cannot  study  his  efforts,  his 
conscientious  work,  his  heroism,  his  patriotism, 
and  the  burdens  of  bitter  attack  and  calumny 
under  which  he  suffered,  and  think  of  the  place 
he  now  occupies  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
w  ithout  a  moral  inspiration  of  the  most  stirring 
and  intense  character. — Pres.  W.  H.  Taft. 

Washington 

There  is  something  unique  in  Washington's 
character.  Most  of  the  great  men  in  history — 
the  founders  of  religions,  the  lawgivers,  the 
empire  builders — appear  superhuman.  In 
Washington  we  find  a  man  who  seemed  hardly 
above  the  average.  He  does  not  appear  so 
even  in  the  legends  that  cling  to  his  memory. 
Y'et  he  accomplished  a  work  which  bids  fair 
to  last  to  all  future  time.  It  was  accomplished 
by  a  combination  of  unselfish  virtues,  faithful 
attention  to  duty,  and  of  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity. 

Consideration 

How  much  simpler  and  more  smootiily  life 
would  run  if  we  only  could  and  would  put 
ourselves  in  the  other  person's  position.  Such 
difficulties  as  do  naturally  arise  could  so  much 
more  easily  be  put  to  right. 

i  o  each  one  of  us  our  opinions,  ideas  and 
points  of  view  are,  and  should  he  important — 
to  a  great  extent  we  are  guided  wholly  by 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  fine  it  is 
for  one  to  be  able  and  willing  to  see  the  other 
person's  position  and  point  of  view.  His 
opinions  are  to  him  just  as  right  as  yours  are 
to  you  and  he  has  his  reasons  for  them  just  as 
you  have.    Listen  to  his  reasons,  give  him  yours 
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and  try  hard  to  balance  the  two  in  your  own 
mind.  Then  if  his  out-weigh  yours  be  big 
enough  to  admit  that  he  has  convinced  you  to 
his  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  in  hand. 

It  may  some  time  happen  that  as  an  out-sider 
you  are  asked  to  hear  two  sides  of  a  story  and 
give  your  opinion.  Let  nothing  prejudice 
you  one  way  or  the  other,  but  listen  to  both 
sides  and  judge  the  merits  of  the  two  sides  as 
they  are  presented. 

If  mother  or  father  asks  you  to  do  something 
which  you  don't  want  to  do,  stop  and  let  them 
tell  you  why.  Talk  about  it  with  them  and  be 
considerate  of  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 
Don't  judge  or  criticize  without  full  knowledge 
of  a  question.  Often  times  just  one  little  point 
will  change  the  entire  aspect  of  a  case. 

Learning  to  live  with  people  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  life  and  to  live 
happily   with   them   one   must   be  considerate. 

Have    consideration    for  others! 

Guidance  the  Adjustment  of  the 
Individual  to  Environment 

Dr.  Mary  Hayes,  Director  of  vocational  ser- 
vice for  Juniors  in  New  York  City,  speaking 
before  a  meeting  of  the  A.  E.  A.  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  on  guidance  as  service  to  youth,  de- 
clared that  the  youth  today  are  "all  dressed  up 
educationally  and  no  place  to  go,"  and  that  it 
doesn't  matter  what  line  of  work  "we  get  young 
people  into  as  long  as  they  do  it  well,  as  one  line 
of  endeavor  is  depedent  upon  another  in  some 
form  or  other."  She  defined  guidance  as 
nothing  more  than  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
dividual to  his  environment. 

Dr.  Hayes  said  that  it  was  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility what  the  child  did  after  leaving 
school.  "Teachers  today  stick  too  much  to  their 
textbooks  and  their  classrooms  and  do  not  know 
enough  of  what  is  going  on  outside."  This  has 
tended  to  v.'iden  the  gap  between  the  child's 
school  life  and  his  first  job.  As  a  remedy.  Dr. 
Hayes  suggested  that  teachers  secure  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  once  in  five  years  and  get 
themselves  into  jobs  that  boys  and  girls  are 
likely  to  follow  after  leaving  school.  The 
child  of  today  should  be  guided  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  more  skill  in  his  chosen  vocation; 
adaptability  to  changes  in  situations;  and  a 
broader  general  education. 

Dr.  Hayes  declared  that  technical  skill  is 
paramount,  although  a  good  personality  is  a 
great  social  asset.  An  employer  is  more  willing 
to  put  up  with  an  employee  who  has  personality 
difficulties  but  whose  technical  skill  ranks  high, 
than  vice  versa. — Arizona  Cactus. 

MR.  MEANT-TO 

Mr.   Meant-To  has  a  comrade 

And  his  name  is  Didn"t-Do. 
Have  you  ever  chanced  to  meet  them? 

Did  they  ever  call  on  you? 
These  two  fellows  live  together 

In  the  house  of  Never- Win 
And  I  am  told  that  it  is  haunted 

By  the  ghost  of  Might-Have-Been. 

— Selected. 


f,  LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS  t 
•:♦  ♦> 

Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Starr  attended  the  High 
School  basketball  game  in  Butte  on  Friday  of 
last  week. 

Eugene  DufFner,  of  Lewistown,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  class  rolls  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Low,  Mrs.  Lee,  Miss  Bulter,  and  Mr. 
Low  motored  to  Butte  to  the  movies  on  Monday 
evening,  March  1 . 

Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  Brasell,  Miss  Kilgour,  Miss 
Sturdevant,  Miss  Lillard  and  Miss  Tyler  were 
Helena  visitors  on  Saturday. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Morris  of 
Helena  have  been  handling  Dr.  Rainville's 
practice  at  the  school  and  in  Boulder  vicinity 
since  he  became  ill. 

Recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Callahan  started 
on  a  weekend  trip  to  Missoula  They  were 
forced  to  return  to  Helena  when  they  found 
about  two  feet  of  snow  on  McDonald  pass. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  party  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
some  lovely  decorations,  interesting  games, 
and  a  good  dance  program.  Everyone  enjoyed 
the  party  from  the  first  game  to  the  last  drop 
of  punch. 

An  intermural  basketball  tournament  got 
under  way  the  night  of  March  1.  The  tigers 
won  a  close  game  from  the  Red  Devils  with 
the  score  standing  23  to  24.  Games  will  be 
played  each  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
night  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Judge  S.  V.  Stewart,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Stewart,  and 
their  daughter,  Emily  were  guests  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Griffin.  Judge  Stewart  is  a 
member  of  the  Montana  Supreme  Bench  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Girls'  Vocational  school  at 
Helena. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  has 
been  signed  by  the  governor  which  provides 
for  equiping  the  new  school  building  at  Great 
Falls  and  the  transfer  of  the  school  from 
Botilder  to  Great  Falls,  in  the  time  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1937-38  school  term. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clack  was  hostess  to  members 
of  the  Bridge  Club  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  24,  in  the  school  parlor.  Five  pro- 
gressions of  Auction  were  enjoyed.  Dame 
Fortune  smiled  on  Mrs.  Griffin,  who  won  the 
prize  for  the  highest  score  and  Mrs.  Lee,  who 
won  the  cut  prize. 

A  delicious  dessert  was  served  at  the  close 
of  the  evening. 

The  members  of  the  Boulder  Women's  Club 
will  present  a  three  act  comedy  "Crashing 
Society"  on  the  evening  of  March  6.  In  con- 
junction with  the  play  a  musical  fashion  show 
will  be  given.     Boulder  High  School  girls  will 
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act  as  models  and  depict  ancient  and  modern 
styles  in  women's  dresses.  A  high  point  of 
the  show  will  be  the  Flower  Dance  given  by 
SIX  of  the  girls. 

Visitors  at  our  school  during  the  past  month 
were:  Miss  Ruth  Reardon,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  Mr.  Reardon  and  Miss 
Graham;  Mrs.  Helena  Britzius  of  Helena;  Mr. 
Martin  Nelson  of  Livingston;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacobsen  of  Whitehall;  Mr.  John  Wolf  of 
Great  Falls;  Mrs.  Clara  Andetes  of  Anaconda; 
Mrs.  Fred  Buhl  of  Butte  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli 
Kosanovich  of  Anaconda. 

Will  somebody  please  oblige  and  provide: 

Miss  Butler  with  a  spirited  horse  to  ride. 
Ye!  a  spirited  one. 

Mr.  Noble  with  the  address  of  the  girl 
of  his  dreams. 

Miss  Sturdevant  with  a  new  peak  to  con- 
quer. 

Miss  Miller  and  Mrs.  Stevens  with  some 
running  water  and  electric  lights  for  the 
cabin. 

Mr.  Watts  with  a  new  trailer. 

■  0  

Who  Gets  the  Job?  , 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

from  them  and  uses  that  knowledge  to  better 
prepare  its  graduates. 

About  the  first  thing  these  bureaus  found 
out  was  that  graduates  of  any  good  college 
were  well  trained.  Then  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  other  means  of  measurement  that 
would  accurately  select  the  best  man.  These 
measurements  eventually  narrowed  down  to 
personal  qualities. 

Every  year,  more  of  these  qualities  are 
weighed  to  insure  getting  the  best  graduate. 
As  gathered  from  a  number  of  personnel  bu- 
reaus, these  usually  include  the  following:  The 
use  of  liquor,  narcotics  and  tobacco;  gambling 
or  betting,  tastes  in  proportion  to  income,  read- 
ing habits,  use  of  leisure  time,  appearance,  and 
loss  of  time  due  to  ill  health. 

What  happens  when  100  graduates  from 
progressive  colleges  (a  frequent  occurence) 
apply  for  a  position?  Their  degrees  are  the 
same,  their  training  has  been  the  same  and 
probably  their  grades  are  equal.  Immediately 
then  the  personal  qualities  assume  major  pro- 
portions in  determining  who  will  get  the  job. 

The  personal  qualities  of  every  applicant  are 
weighed  carefully  from  information  gained 
from  confidential  letters  received  from  various 
college  deans  or  personnel  officers.  These 
letters  contain  the  truth,  for  no  dean  or  per- 
sonnel officer  will  jeopardize  his  position  or 
the  standing  of  the  college  he  represents,  by 
false  information. 

This  process  is  inevitable  because  employers 
have  a  wealth  of  graduates  to  evaluate.  They 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  potential  possibilities 
if  they  get  the  right  man.  They  are  becoming 
more  keen  and  are  demanding  more  complete 
information    about    graduates    every  year. 

How  is  Montana  State  college  meeting  in- 
dustry's demands? 

Special  classes  cannot  be  held  to  cover  all 


these  points,  for  four  years  is  little  enough 
time  to  prepare  a  student  in  any  field  today. 
It  is  being  done  indirectly.  Montana  State 
college  is  building  up  its  personnel  division. 
The  general  division  is  doing  its  part.  Stu- 
dents are  being  watched  more  carefully  advised 
with  more,  and  those  who  are  developing  per- 
sonal qualities  that  will  hinder  their  getting 
jobs  are  informed  how  frank  and  thorough  re- 
commendations must  be  made  when  ^hey 
graduate. 

Montana  State  will  continue  this  course  with 
but  one  goal  in  mind,  to  turn  out  the  kind 
of  graduates  that  will  be  qualified  to  compete 
for  jobs  with  graduates  from  all  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  nation.  Montana  Collegian. 
 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 
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warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  because  at 
this  part  of  the  earth's  surface  the  sun's  rays 
are  more  direct.  The  upward  moving  air  is 
quickly  replaced  by  air  rushing  in  from  the 
polar  regions.  These  northern  and  southern 
air  currents  would  ordinarily  com.e  from  due 
north  or  due  south,  however,  the  turning  of  the 
earth  causes  these  winds  to  be  spoken  of  as, 
"The  Westerlies."  During  the  days  of  sailing 
vessels  these  winds  were  called  the  Trade 
Winds. 

Whatever  goes  up  must  come  down  holds 
true  of  the  air  as  it  does  of  all  other  things. 
The  air  that  moves  upward  from  the  equator 
tends  to  move  toward  the  poles  and  when  it 
becomes  cold  it  moves  downward  toward  the 
earth.  The  places  on  the  earth  where  these 
winds  come  down  are  called,  "The  Horse  Lati- 
tudes." They  are  so  called  because  a  sailing 
vessel  loaded  with  horses,  was  caught  m  this 
area,  during  a  calm.  The  calm  was  of  long 
duration  and  the  horses  had  to  be  dumped  over- 
board so  that  the  ship  would  drift  out  of  the 
calm  area. 

There   is   much   rainfall  in   the   vicinity  of 
the  equator.     This  is  because  the  warm  mois- 
ture  ladened  air  gives  up   its  moisture  when 
It  is  chilled  after  rising. — Floyd  McDowell. 
 0  

NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 
MAPLE  SYRUP 

Mr.  Starr  taught  my  class  how  to  get  maple 
syrup  from  maple  trees. 

When  spring  comes,  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
up  the  tree.  Men  take  the  sap  from  the  maple 
trees  and  make  syrup  and  sugar  from  it 

The  sap  runs  in  very  small  tubes  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  Workers  drill  holes  in 
the  trees  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  They  put  hollow  wooden  tubes  in 
the  holes.  Then  they  have  pails  under  the 
tubes  to  catch  the  sap.  It  is  then  boiled  until 
It    becomes   syrup    or   sugar. — Dale  Glasser. 

SNOW  DRIFTS 

We  have  some  large  snow  drifts  near  the 
boys'  building.  Some  of  them  are  more  than 
six  feet  deep.     I  measured  them  with  a  yard 
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stick.  There  is  much  snow  in  the  mountains, 
too.  I  think  the  drifts  on  B'aldy  are  more  than 
twenty    feet  deep. 

We  made  a  snow  shde  for  our  sleds.  We 
poured  water  on  the  snow.  It  froze.  The 
shde  is  very  good  now. 

We  made  two  igloos.  Bozo  made  one  of 
them  near  the  river.  It  fell  in.  We  us«d  it 
for  a  fort.     We  had  many  hard  battles. 

— Fred  Lavoie. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809,  in  Hogenville,  Kentucky.  He  grew  to 
be  six  feet,  four  inches  tall.  His  father  and 
mother  were  very  poor.  Lincoln  worked  very 
hard.  He  walked  many  miles  to  borrow  books 
to  read.  He  studied  in  the  evening  by  the 
light    of    the  fire. 

Lincoln  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  wanted  to  free  the  slaves.  There 
was  a  war  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  North  won  and  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves. 

While  Lincoln  was  president,  a  bad  man 
shot  him.  He  died  on  April  15,  1865.  We 
honor  and  remember  him  on  his  birthday. 

— Orin  Miles. 

HEARTS  IN  BONDAGE 

Last  Sunday  night  we  went  to  the  show.  We 
saw  "Hearts  in  Bondage."  It  was  a  story  of 
the  Civil  War.  It  was  very  good.  We  saw  a 
man  act  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  saw 
the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Mer- 
rimac. 

The  Merrimac  was  a  ship  made  of  iron. 
It  destroyed  many  Northern  s,'h,;ps.  Ths 
Northern  ships  could  not  sink  the  Merrimac 
because  cannon  balls  could  not  go  through  its 
iron  sides.  Many  times  the  Merrimac  ran  into 
other  ships  and  made  them  sink. 

The  North  made  an  iron  ship  called  the 
Monitor.  At  last  the  Monitor  beat  the  Merri- 
mac in  a  hard  battle. — Joe  Gill. 

BASKETBALL 

Last  Friday  all  the  boys  and  girls  went  to 
the  gym  to  see  the  teachers  play  basketball 
v.'ith  the  boys.  The  boys  won  28  to  25.  We 
cheered  for  the  boys. 


Teachers 

Mr.  Watts,  f   4 

Mr.  Noble,  f   8 

Mr.  Chop,  c   11 

Mr.  Larsen,  g   0 

Mr.  Starr,  g   2 


Boys 

O'Brien,  f   6 

Petek,  f   8 

Gill,   c   0 

Evans,   g   0 

Sylvester,  g  10 

MuUins,  g   0 

Chandler,    g   4 

Referee — Dale  Glasser 
The  teachers  won  the  return  game  played  the 
following  week. — Walter  Chandler. 


A  KIND  MAN 

Last  Monday  the  blind  boys  invited  some  of 
the  deaf  boys  to  go  to  the  show  with  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callahan  went  with  us  to  see  the 
picture  show.  It  was  a  very  good  show.  It 
was   called    "The    Texas  Rangers." 

When  we  came  back  to  school  Mr.  Callahan 
gave  us  some  candy.     The  deaf  boys  were  sur- 


prised. He  was  kind  to  them.  They  said, 
"Thank  you  very  much  for  the  nice  bars."  He 
smiled   at   them. — Jack  Ruddy. 

THE  GROUND  HOG 

A  ground  hog  is  another  name  for  the  com- 
mon woodchuck.  The  woodchuck  burrows  into 
the  ground  to  make  his  home.  He  comes  out 
each  day  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  to 
get  his  food. 

In  the  winter  the  woodchuck  sleeps  in  his  hole. 
He  curls  himself  up  to  keep  warm.  He  sleeps 
all  winter.  When  the  snow  leaves  the  ground 
and  the  plants  begin  to  grow  he  comes  out 
again. 

Woodchucks  do  much  damage  to  the  farmer. 
They  like  to  eat  vegetables  like  cabbage,  lettuce, 
celery  and  cauliflower.  They  also  dig  holes 
in  the  hayfields  and  make  the  ground  rough. 
Mowers  will  not  work  well  where  there  are  lots 
of  holes. 

The  woodchuck  also  bothers  the  farmer  who 
irrigates.  He  digs  holes  in  the  ditch  banks 
and  furrows  which  lets  the  water  run  where  it 
is  not  wanted. 

Woodchucks  live  on  the  tender  roots  and 
sprouts  of  plants.  They  can  live  where  there 
is  very  little  vegetation. — Kathie  Boggio. 

HOW  TO  FEED  THE  JOB  PRESS 

After  a  page  of  type  is  set  up  and  arranged 
correctly  we  call  it  a  form.  We  lock  this  form 
into  a  chase  or  metal  frame  which  holds  it 
secure.  The  form  must  be  tight  or  the  pressure 
on  the  press  will  push  the  type  out  of  line. 
The  type  must  be  held  level  so  it  will  print 
evenly. 

When  the  chase  is  ready  we  put  it  against 
the  bed  of  the  job  press.  Spring  clamps  hold 
the  chase  in  place. 

The  disc  of  the  press  must  be  inked.  We 
u,se  printing  ink.  This  ink  is  thick,  much  like 
salve.  To  spread  it  evenly  over  the  disc  we 
must  let  the  machine  run  for  a  while  so  the 
rollers  soften  and  smooth  the  ink  all  over  the 
disc. 

While  the  rollers  are  spreading  the  ink,  I 
put  a  tympan  or  oiled  paper  on  the  platen 
and  some  press  board  and  blotters  to  help  im- 
prove the  copy.  When  the  platen  is  allowed  to 
come  forward  to  meet  the  form  an  impression 
is  made.  I  place  guides  (or  small  pins)  to  hold 
the  paper  in  the  correct  position  while  the 
impression  is  made.  When  the  correct  imprint 
is  made.  I  go  ahead  and  print  as  many  copies 
as  are  needed. 

A  good  press  man  must  be  quick  and  accurate 
and  his  work  must  be  clean. — Clement  J.  Evans. 


WINTER  DAYS 

The  boys  are  making  an  igloo  down  at  the 
river.  We  are  cutting  blocks  of  snow  to  make 
the  walls.  There  is  a  hole  left  for  the  door. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  square  igloo.  We  shall  have 
fun  in  it. 

We  are  also  making  a  snow  slide  for  a 
toboggan  and  skiis.  We  want  to  have  lots  of 
fun  on  our  spare  afternoons.  We  shall  have 
fun  in  the  snow  for  six  weeks.  I  hope  it  will  be 
just  right  for  us  to  go  outside. — Robert  Rummell. 
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LIBRARY 

A  library  is  a  large  or  small  building  which 
contains  thousands  of  books.  People  should 
have  a  library  in  the  cities,  so  the  people  can 
read  books  any  time. 

Books  help  us  to  improve  our  mind.  If  people 
never  read  books,  they  will  not  be  well  read. 
If  you  are  lonesome,  go  to  the  library  and  get 
a  book  to-  read.  If  you  read  an  interesting 
story,  you  will  feel  like  you  are  in  the  story. 
All  the  people  in  the  world  should  have  libraries. 

— Robert  Guerre. 

A  NEW  JOB 
Today  when  it  was  time  to  wash  for  dinner, 
I  came  from  the  shop  and  went  into  the  wash- 
room. After  I  washed  some  boys  told  me  that 
my  father  was  here.  I  went  out  of  the  wash- 
room and  met  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a 
job.  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to  work. 
I  did  not  understand  where  he  was  going  to 
work,  so  I  called  Buddy.  Buddy  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  work  at  a  CCC  camp  near 
Alberton.  When  it  was  time  to  get  in  line,  I 
asked  him  the  address.  Mr  Noble  told  me  the 
address.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  got  a  job.  I 
will  write  and  ask  him  if  he  has  met  Fred 
Lavoie's  father  there.  I  hope  he  will  like  his 
new  job. — Tom  Mitchell. 

AMERICA  OF  TODAY 

It  has  not  been  very  long  since  America  be- 
came a  fast  moving  country.  Some  people  get 
killed  every  day  by  speeding  automobiles  and 
other  causes. 

In  Europe  it  is  more  peaceful  than  in  Amer- 
ica. They  still  ride  in  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
and  other  animals  and  have  a  low  death  rate, 
while  we  have  a  much  higher  death  rate. 

Our  government  is  now  trying  to  make  our 
people  take  an  interest  in  art  galleries  and 
peace  making  like  those  in  Europe,  but  only 
about  one  fourth  of  us  are  interested  in  it. 

The  scientists  say  that  in  about  1980,  the 
trees  and  flowers  will  disappear  in  America,  be- 
cause our  men  will  be  interested  in  chemicals 
and  will  make  strange  forms  of  them  instead  of 
having  trees  and  flowers. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

THE  FLOOD  PERILS 

We  saw  the  tragedies  of  the  flood  in  the 
Ohio  valley  through  the  movies.  It  showed 
the  snow  and  ice  in  the  hills.  The  ice  melted 
into  water  in  the  hills  and  made  the  streams 
larger.  The  streams  joined  and  they  rose 
higher  and  higher  and  the  angry  waters  were 
strong  and  they  broke  through  the  levees  and 
flowed  through  the  cities  and  houses.  Bridges 
were  washed  away  and  houses  floated  down 
stream  until  they  were  wrecked. 

The  American  Red  Cross  went  to  the  rescue. 
The  people  put  food  in  airplanes  and  boats 
into  railroad  cars  and  sent  them  to  the  flood 
areas.  The  airplanes  dropped  the  food  to 
people  who  needed  it.  The  boats  were  used 
to  carry  people  away  from  the  roof  tops  of  their 
homes.  The  coastguardsmen  helped  remove 
people  and  carry  them  to  safety.  Many  people 
were  drowned.  The  flood  victims  were  taken 
to  places  of  safety  and  given  food  and  clothing. 
The  sick  were  taken  to  hospitals. 

— Florence  Driscoll. 


ST.  VALENTINE 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Valentine  who  lived  in  Europe.  This  good 
man  was  noted  in  all  the  country  round  for 
his  kindness.  He  nursed  the  sick,  comforted 
the  sorrowing  and  was  always  ready  to  give 
help  to  anyone  who  was  in  need.  Valentine 
loved  the  children  dearly  and  those  who  went  to 
him  for  food  and  clothes  were  never  turned 
away. 

After  this  kind  old  priest  became  too  old 
and  weak  to  go  about  am^ong  his  people,  he  be- 
came very  sad  because  he  could  no  longer  be  of 
any  help  to  them. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  could  write 
loving  messages  to  his  friends.  Soon  they  be- 
gan to  watch  for  the  loving  messages  which  were 
sure  to  enter  their  home.  Even  the  children, 
when  they  were  sick,  would  say,  'T  think  Father 
Valentine  will  send  me  a  letter  today." 

One  day  the  letters  stopped  coming  and  soon 
the  news  spread  abroad  that  Father  Valentine 
was  dead.  The  people  were  grieved  and  every 
one  thought  him  good  enough  to  be  called  a 
saint,  so  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  has 
been  known  as  St.  Valentine.  He  was  born  a 
great  many  years  ago  on  February  14th,  but 
we  still  appreciate  him  by  sending  each  other 
messages.  Those  messages  are  called  valentines. 
When  we  receive  the  valentines,  they  make  us 
happy  as  the  people  were  when  Father  Valentine 
sent  them  his  messages  long  ago. 

Florence  Driscoll. 

A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Last  Friday  night  when  I  went  back  to  my 
room  from  school  I  went  upstairs.  Mercedes 
was  up  there  and  she  gave  me  a  card.  It  was 
an  invitation  from  Tom  Mitchell.  He  had 
invited  me  to  his  birthday  party.  His  birthday 
is  on  January  30. 

Before  we  went  to  Tom's  home.  Miss  Brones 
took  the  girls  who  were  invited  down  town  to 
get  Tom  some  presents. 

When  we  got  to  Tom's  home  his  father,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  came  to  the  door.  We  went  into  the 
bedroom,  took  off  our  wraps  and  put  them  on 
the  bed.  Then  we  went  into  the  living  room. 
Tom  unv/rapped  his  presents  and  showed  them 
to  us.  He  got  very  many  presents  from  the 
ones  who  were  there. 

We  played  games  from  two  thirty  until  about 
four  thirty.  Then  we  helped  pick  up  things  and 
put  them  where  they  belonged.  We  left  the 
house  neat.    Then  we  all  had  supper. 

We  had  cake,  ice  cream,  potatoes,  bread  and 
many  other  things.  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
good  supper.  After  supper  we  all  helped  do 
the  dishes  and  then  played  until  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

After  the  party  we  all  put  on  our  wraps 
except  Robert  Guerre  who  was  asked  to  stay 
all  night.  I  thought  I  had  a  very  good  time. 
I  thanked  Tom  for  his  invitation.  The  girls 
who  were  invited  are:  Florence  Smith,  Evelyn 
Higdem,  Florence  Driscoll,  Helen  Nash  and 
myself.  I  still  have  the  card  which  he  sent  me 
and  when  I  go  home  this  summer  I  am  going 
to  show  it  to  my  mother.  I  have  already  told 
her  about  the  party. — Fern  CofFman. 


February,  1937 
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IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  is  the  supplying  of  water  to  arid 
land  by  means  of  canals,  ditches,  or  sprays. 
It  is  used  to  supply  water  for  farming  and 
fruit  raising  in  sections  having  little  rainfall. 

There  is  much  arid  land  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  This  part  did  not  have 
much  rainfall  so  the  government  has  built 
big  dams  to  catch  the  water  which  comes  from 
the  melting  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  water  is  then  used  for  irrigation  from  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season  until  fall. 

During  the  early  days  the  Mormons  con- 
verted a  part  of  a  desert  into  a  beautiful 
garden  spot.  Since  then,  the  government  has 
helped  make  millions  of  acres  of  land  useful. 

— Arthur  Sylvester. 

COAL  TAR 

The  story  of  coal  tar  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Science  has  given  us  proof  of  its  many  uses. 
Chemists  are  always  trying  to"  find  new  uses 
for  waste  materials  of  industries. 

When  coal  is  treated  in  gas  woiks  and  in 
ovens  to  produce  coke  and  gas,  a  sticky  black 
substance  comes  off  in  the  process  This  sub- 
stance was  disposed  of  as  waste,  but  chemists 
worked  on  this  tar  in  their  laboratories.  One 
day  an  English  chemist's  assistant  was  v/ashing 
a  glass  test  tube  after  an  experiment  with  coal 
tar.  He  noticed  that  the  substance  kept  color- 
ing his  test  tube  purple.  Thus  a  simple  ex- 
periment served  as  a  clue  to  discoveries  that 
have  given  us  thousands  of  commerical  dyes. 

— Richard  MuUins. 

THE  FIELD  MUSEUM 

The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  was 
established  in  1895  at  the  close  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  was  removed  on 
June  1,  1920,  to  its  new  location  in  Grant 
Park  in  Chicago. 

The  founding  of  this  scientific  institution 
was  made  by  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars  from 
Marshall  Field  after  whom  the  institution 
was  named.  When  he  died,  January  6,  1906, 
he  gave  eight  million  dollars  more  to  the 
institution.  Half  of  the  amount  was  used  to 
erect  permanent  buildings.  The  other  half 
was  used  to  provide  income. 

Many  scientists  have  been  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  get  specimens  and  information 
for  the  museum.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
peditions have  been  published  from  time  to 
time. 

The  building  is  made  of  Georgia  white 
marble.  It  is  three  hundred  fifty  feet  wide 
and  seven  hundred  fifty  feet  long.  It  is  of 
classic    Greek    design. — Annie  Kombol. 

FIRST  AID 

BURNS — If  you  have  a  small  burn  put  a 
soda  and  water  paste  on  it.  After  that,  use  an 
ointment  or  any  clean  oil  or  grease  such  as 
olive  oil  or  lard. 

For  large  burns,  use  a  handful  of  soda  to  a 
quart  of  water,  and  wash  the  wound.  Be  sure 
to  use  clean  water.  If  the  burn  is  very  bad,  see 
a  doctor. 


EYE  INJURIES— When  you  have  a  piece  of 
gravel,  or  a  bug  or  something  like  that  in  your 
eye,  remove  it  with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  around  a  toothpick  or  match. 

If  the  eye  should  be  badly  injured,  cover  it 
with  a  cold  damp  cloth  and  see  a  doctor  right 
away. 

SNAKE  BITES — Tie  a  piece  of  cloth  tightly 
around  the  leg  or  arm  above  the  bite.  Cut  a 
cross  over  each  fang  mark.  If  your  mouth 
has  no  sores  suck  the  blood  and  spit  it  out. 
Call  a  doctor. 

DOG  BITES — Wash  the  wound  with  clean 
water.  Apply  iodine,  bandage,  and  see  a 
doctor  for  treatment  to  prevent  rabies  or  hydro- 
phobia.— Edward  Petek. 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING 

Montana  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  Many  people  from 
o^her  states  come  here  in  search  of  health,  rest, 
and  pleasure  It  was  necessary  for  the  state 
to  pass  laws  and  establish  agencies  for  the 
protection  of  fish  and  game. 

Those  who  desire  to  go  fishing  or  hunting, 
must  get  licenses  first.  Children  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  are  allowed  to  fish  or  to  hunt  animals 
such  as  pocket  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  jack 
rabbits,  hawks,  crows,  and  skunks  without  a 
license.  A  license  may  be  used  for  one  year. 
It  expires  on  April  30.  Sportsmen  must  carry 
their  licenses  whenever  they  are  hunting  or 
fishing. 

Montana  has  many  kinds  of  big  game  besides 
a  large  variety  of  small  game.  Moose,  buffalo, 
caribou,  and  antelope  are  protected  every 
where.  There  is  usually  an  open  season  on 
elk,  deer,  and  bear.  Hunters  are  allowed  to  kill 
mountain  lions,  coyotes,  and  other  harmful 
animals  at  any  time. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  hunt  or  kill  game 
from  automobiles,  airplanes,  trains,  motor 
boats    or    floating    devices. — Florence  Reinke. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BREAD  MAKING 

Bread  is  called  the  staff  of  life  because  it  is 
the  commonest  of  all  foods.  Bread' making  by 
means  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
human  arts.  It  dates  back  from  the  earliest 
hiotory  to  the  present  time. 

The  bread  of  primitive  times  was  much 
different  from  and  less  palatable  than  the  bread 
we  have  now.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  crude 
milling  v/hich  was  done  by  hand. 

The  bread  made  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
was  considered  the  best  at  that  time.  The 
loaves  were  small  oval  shaped  ones.  The  texture 
of  the  bread  was  coarse  due  to  the  absence  of 
yeast  which  was  then  unknown.  The  Egyptians 
used  wheat  and  barley  flour.  These  ingredients 
were  most  common  among  the  rich.  It  is  said 
the  Egyptians  "kneaded  the  dough  with  their 
feet  but  they  kneaded  clay  with  their  hands." 
This  practice  of  kneading  the  dough  with  the 
feet  continued  for  a  long  time  in  the  Orient. 

As  time  went  on,  method  of  baking  bread 
were  greatly  improved.  The  biggest  improve- 
ment came  when  yeast  plants  were  used  to 
leaven  the  dough.  Today  we  enjoy  a  variety 
of  bread  and  pastry  which  the  ancients  never 
dreamed. — Borghild  Vasend 
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BOYS'  ITEMS  t 

Robert   Rummen,  Reporter 
<♦  ❖ 

Bobby  Guerre  spent  a  week  end  at  his  home 
in  Helena.    He  had  a  nice  time  there. 

We  have  had  our  achievement  tests.  We 
hope  we  did  well  in  them. 

The  boys  have  played  basketball  with  the 
teachers.    The  scores  have  been  close. 

Eddie  Lappin  went  home  to  a  birthday 
party.    He  had  a  very  nice  time  at  the  party. 

Tom  Mitchell's  father  came  home  from  the 
CCC  camp.     Tom  was  glad  to  see  his  father. 

The  hearing  boys  and  girls  in  town  are  hav- 
ing scarlet  fever.    We  are  sorry  for  them. 

The  boys  often  play  outside  in  the  fresh  air. 
Fresh  air  will  help  us  to  keep  free  from  disease. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  Larsen  took  some  of  the 
boys  hunting  with  him,  but  they  brought 
nothing  back. 

Lester  Medlock's  mother  and  brother  stopped 
here  on  their  way  to  Bridger  from  Fort  Peck. 
He  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Charles  Hamlin's  folks  came  to  visit  him  on 
Monday.  He  was  glad  to  see  them,  but  was 
disappointed  when  they  left. 

Paul  Wickwire  spent  Sunday  afternoon  at 
a  hospital  in  Helena,  visiting  his  aunt  who 
had  an  operation  recently. 

Harry  Britzius  has  returned  from  his  home. 
He  was  ill  for  a  long  time.  We  are  glad  to 
have  him  back. 

Richard  McCarthy  went  home  to  spend  the 
week  end  with  his  parents  in  Anaconda.  He 
had  a  very  nice  time  there. 

Teddy  Ohlson  is  back  from  the  hospital.  He 
has  had  the  pneumonia.  He  is  very  glad  to  be 
out  of  the  hospital,  and  he  looks  well. 

Bozo  Kosanovich  had  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis two  weeks  ago.  We  hope  he  will 
soon  return  to  us.    He  is  recovering  fast. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  some  fun  giving 
valentines  to  each  other  without  signing  any 
names.  We  had  a  hard  time  in  guessing  who 
sent  them. 

Walter  Chandler  received  a  letter  saying  that 
his  sister  had  come  to  Bozeman  from  Johnstown, 
Colorado.  He  hopes  she  can  come  to  Boulder 
to  visit  him  for  a  while. 

We  had  a  good  tim.e  over  the  week  end.  On 
Sa:urday  night  we  had  a  nice  Washington 
Birthday  party.  On  Sunday  we  skaced  and 
played  outside.  On  Monday  we  went  hunting, 
built  an  igloo,  had  a  snowball  fight,  and  played 
basketball. 

Robert  Rummell  received  a  letter  a  few  weeks 
ago  saying  that  his  brother  and  sister-in-lavv 
have  a  baby  girl,  born  on  the  16th  of  January. 
Her  name  is  Maryland  Armeda  Rummell. 
Robert  is  proud  of  her. 

On  Sunday,  February  14,  we  all  went  to  a 
good  show.     The  name  was  "To  the  Rescue." 


GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Florence  DrisccII,  Reporter 


Adele  Mudro  received  news  that  her  cousin 
had  died  after  a  long  illness. 

When  the  snow  melts  the  girls  will  begin 
rolled  skating  on  the  cement  of  the  long  tunnels. 

Florene  Smith  received  a  box  from  home. 
Her  mother  baked  a  valentine  shaped  cake. 
The  frosting  was  red  and  white. 

Florence  DriscoU's  brother  has  a  birthday 
on  March  17th.  His  name  is  Patrick  Leonard 
Driscoll.    Leo  or  Lee  for  short. 

Myrtle  Dyrdahl  received  news  from  home 
telling  her  that  she  has  a  new  nephew.  Was 
she  proud?  Myrtle  has  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Eunice  Brandt's  mother  has  a  job  in  the 
Giand  Hotel  at  Rudyard,  Montana.  It  was 
her  first  job  and  Eunice  hopes  she  will  make 
good  wages. 

We  went  to  the  chapel  last  Sunday  evening 
and  saw  the  show,  The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  picture.  We  would  like 
to  see  more  like  it. 

Some  of  us  received  valentine  shaped  boxes 
of  candy  and  sweets,  but  we  could  not  eat  them 
during  lent.  We  do  not  mind  because  we  will 
enjoy  them  after  Easter. 

Adele  Mudro's  parents  visited  her  before  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  They  gave  her  a  clipping 
of  a  newspaper  which  mentioned  her  cousin. 
The  cousin  visited  the  flooded  region  and  told 
about  the  flood  tragedies. 

Members  of  the  fourth  grade  are  answering 
some  letters  received  from  some  pupils  at  the 
Tongue  River  Boarding  School,  Bushby,  Mont. 
These  friends  are  members  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Crow  Indian  tribes. 

The  6A  and  5A  classes  had  a  nice  St.  Valen- 
tine part/.  Miss  Miller  was  the  hostess.  She 
served  delicious  refreshments.  They  played 
a  few  entertaining  games.  Robert  Rummell 
was  ihe  postman  and  he  handed  the  valentines 
to  us. 

The  Literary  Soc.ety  held  an  election  recently. 
The  new  officers  elected  were  Richard  Mullins, 
President;  Arthur  Sylvester,  Vice-president; 
Clarice  Petrick,  Secretary ;~Edward  Petek,  Treas- 
uier;  Robert  Rummell,  Boys'  reporter;  Florence 
Driscoll,  Girls'  reporter;  and  Dale  Glasser, 
Sentinel. 

1  he  girls  who  retained  more  than  ninety 
points  on  the  merit  system  last  month  received 
a  suipri:e  gift  from  Miss  Brones.  She  gave 
them  a  ball  of  boucelle  thread  to  crotchet  a 
purse  with  a  zipper  opener.  The  girls  who 
received  thread  were  Myrtle  Dyrdahl,  Mae 
Ward,  Annie  Kombol,  Evelyn  Higdem,  and 
Florence  Driscoll. 


It  was  about  the  floods  and  sufferings  in  the  east. 
We  enjoyed  it.  The  picture  taught  us  many 
things. 


Children's  Page 

Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


VALENTINE 

I  made  a  snow  man  yesterday. 

So  jolly,  fat  and  fine; 

I  pinned  a  red  heart  on  his  chest 

And  named  him  "Valentine." 

Last  night  a  warm,  sweet  breeze  blew  by, 

And  stole  his  heart  so  gay; 

My  snow  man  melted  on  the  spot 

And  quickly  ran  away! 

Frances  Gorman  Risser. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin. 
As  a  boy  he  helped  his  father  every  day. 
At  night  he  studied  and  read  books. 

When  he  became  a  man  he  served  his  country  which  he  loved. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


He  was  kind  and  generous  to  all  people,  white  and  black. 
He  was  very  fond  of  children. 


Betty  made  me. 

She  drew  a  red  heart  on  me. 

On  me  she  wrote  "To  My  Valentine.' 

I  am  a   


0  6  0  © 

A  PUZZLE 

I  was  father  of  our  country. 
To  it  I  was  always  true. 
As  our  country's  first  President, 
Perhaps  I'm  best  known  to  you. 
Who  am  I? 

1^  i-^  (T^ 

5j^f  5!^,^ 

Betty  drew  5  valentines.    She  has  colored  3  of  them.    She  has   

more  to  color. 

5  less  3  is    . 

Jack  has  made  4  big  valentines  and  2  little  valentines.    He  has  made 

  valentines.  ^ 

4  and  2  are   ^ 

^     P     ^  © 


SONG  OF  THE  BOY  WASHINGTON 

He  could  wrestle,  he  could  row, 
He  could  run,  he  could  throw. 
He  could  jump,  he  could  ride, 
He  could  sail  the  river  wide. 
He  could  climb  the  highest  trees 
In  a  jiffy,  if  you  please. 
But  he  knew  well  how  to  work. 
And  his  tasks  he'd  never  shirk. 
In  his  life,  at  home  or  school, 
He  made  honesty  his  rule. 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Boulder,  Montana 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor  Roy  E.  Ayers,  President 
Hon.  H.  J.  Freebourn,  Attorney  General 
Hon.    Ruth    Reardon,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 
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Appointed  Members 

A.  O.  GuUidge,  Baker 
Wallace  Brennan,  Missoula 
Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Helena 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
C.  D.   Borton,  Glasgow 
E.  C.  Carruth,  Havre 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
Geo.  Gossman,  Dillon 
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LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  GrifHn,  A.B.,  J.D.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
A.  H.  Eiselein,  Boulder 
Miss  Edna  Butler,  Secretary 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Howard  Griffin,  President 

Miss  Edna  Butler,  Secretary  to  the  President 
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ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 

— — 0  

STOREKEEPER 

Gerald  Donovan 
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TEACHERS  OF   THE  DEAF 

Literary 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A.  ..Head  Teacher 

Miss   Sadie   Lillard      Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant—    Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller    Teacher 

Mrs.    Earl    Watts   Teacher 

Earl   E.    Watts     Teacher 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyler.   Teacher 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.B.    Teacher 

Harold  C.  Larsen,  A.  B   Teacher 

Mrs.  Wenna  Norris  Brasell    Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Kilgour     Teacher 


Physical  Culture 

Harold  C.  Larsen,  A.  B.._   Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   Instructor 

LeRoy  Noble,  A.B  Basket  Ball  Coach 


Industrial 

H.  C.  Larsen,  A.  B  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low   Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop —  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  .  Teacher  of  Sewing 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B  Head  Teacher 

Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby    Teacher 

Miss  Cornelia  Clack.  B.A.    Teacher 


Music 

Mrs.  Pai  Callahan,  B.M. 


Director 


Industrial 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B.  Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee      Assistant  to  President 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low   Boys'  Housemother 

Fred  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.  M  Boys'  Relief 

Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick   Little  Boys'  House- 
mother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones  Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Sarah  O'Reilly  Little  Girls'  House- 
mother 

Miss  Florence  Meeks  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Tina  Pera  Relief  Supervisor 

y\xel  Johnson    Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast   Engineer 

James  Baker   Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman    Engineer 

David   Landels   Repairman 

E.  W.  Turner   Repairman 


Librarian 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainvilie  Attending  Physician 

Drs.  J.  Donovan  and  A.  W.  Morse 

  Aurists    and  Ocidists 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins   Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    Dentist 

Mrs.  Martha  Baker,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Jean  Pendergast,  R.  N  Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.  N  Nurse 
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